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who, the moment war broke out, showed the cloven hoof.
Count Herbert Bismarck, the spoilt child of London, on the day when for the tenth time Mafeking was reported to have fallen, rushed round the floor of the Reichstag waving a telegram with the news, mad with joy at this great reverse to our arms. And there were many like him. The few who stuck to us at the time of that terrible chapter in our history could be reckoned on the fingers of one hand.
I remember the late Colonel Jimmy Grierson (afterwards General), who was Military Attache at our Embassy, coming to our house one day. " I can't stand it any longer," he said. " I can never again set foot in the Club." (He had been tremendously popular with German officers, and was in the habit of taking all his meals in their company at the Club.) " The feeling is so palpably anti-British there and the rejoicing over our reverses so undisguised."
This was at that moment in the early weeks of the war when never a day passed that did not bring news of defeat somewhere. It was arranged then that he should have his knife and fork laid always at our table, and that he would come in whenever he could. He was in our house when he got his orders to resign as Military Attache and report home for duty. How elated he was that day! He did very well in the Boer War. Years afterwards, in the Great War, he was given command of an Army Corps, but he died suddenly almost immediately after landing in France.
As defeat after defeat was reported the spirits of the Berlin populace seemed to rise higher, and whenever I went out of the house I was sure to meet someBERLIN                             63
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